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mtfnk prcCened agaiDst me. Be it as it may widi me, let tUe 
truth,, whatever it is, be developed, and prevail. 

With such views, without impljiog any neglect of my opponents or 
Reviewers, or any disrespect to them, may 1 not be permitted with 
the exceptions above stated, to pass in silence the remarks, which 
tbey have hitherto published ? Whatever goes to correct any error 
in my discuuion, J shall receive with gratitude, come when or how 
it majr ; in all beside^the public have no interest, and with it I 
slukU give them no tf||pe. 

M. S. 
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iion of some exeg^etieal pri\p.ciples which is made in them^ 
than from the principles themselves, that I dissent I shall 
haye occasion to remark hereafter on this subject. I have 
mentioned it now, merely to prevent any mistake, with re- 
gard to the meaning of what I say here upon the laws of 
interpretation, as exhibited by you. 

it would have given me pleasure to find you uncondition- 
ally admitting, that the general principles of interpretation 
which you defend, are not original, nor peculiar to your par- 
ty. But you seem to qualify this, by saying that ^^ aU Chris- 
tians OCCASIONALLY odoft thcmJ^* If I Understand you right- 
ly, then, you would concede, that only Unitarians admit sub- 
stantially the system of exegesis^ which you have described, 
and practise upon it. In this however, (if this be your mean- 
ing,) you are mistaken ; at least, it appears plainly so to me, 
in respect to the divines of New Elngland, who, at the pres- 
ent time, are called orthodox, I doubt whether any man 
can study the science of interpretation, for a considerable 
time tc^ether, without adopting thos^ principles of it, /or 
substance^ which you seem to claim appropriately for Uni- 
tarians.- 

How can it be explained, then, supposing you and I 
are both sincerely seeking after ti'uth, and both adopt, for 
substance, the same maxims of interpretation, that we 
should differ so widely in the results that flow from the ap- 
plication of these principles ? Perhaps some light may be 
cast upon this question, in the sequel of diese letters. 



LETTER Ik 

Reverend and Dear Sir. 

It would be very g^tifying to find, in your sermon, as 
pinch respecting the doctrine of the Trinity, with which 1 
might accord, as in your principles of interpretation. My 
Apprehensions respecting this doctrine, however, differ 
from yours. It is not without examination and reflectioi}, 
that 1 have embraced my present views of it ; and the pe* 
r.iisal of your statement of the doctrine in question, and your 
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dares, that ^* God is one in essence or nature, subsistinj^ 
by himself, all sufficient in himself, invisible, without a 
body, infinite, eternal, the Creator of all things visible and 
invisible, &c." It adds, " We detest the multitude of Gods, 
because it i» expressly written. The Lord thy God is one 
God, &€." 

The Confession of Basil (A. D, 1532) declares, that there 
is " ONE eternal, almighty God in essence and substance, 
and not three gods?^ 

The Confession of the Waldenses states, that the Holy 
Trini^, is in essence one only true, ahne^ eternal, almighty, 
and incomprehensible God, of one eqnal indimsible essence.^' 
The French Confesssion (A. D. 1566) says, " We believe 
and acknowledge one only God, who is one only and simple 
essence, spiritual, eternal, invisible immutable, mfinite, &c.^' 
The English Confession (A* D. 1562) states, tliat the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, ^^ be of one power, of one 
majesty, of one eternity, of one Godhead, and one substance. 
Amd although these three persons, be so divided, that neith- 
er the Father is the Sod, nor the Son is the Holy Ghost, 
nor the Father ; yet nevertheless, we helieve that there is 
bat one very God." 

The CondfessioD of Belg>ia (A. D. 1566) declares, that 
^ There is one only simple and spiritual essence, which we' 
call God, eternal, incomprehensible, invisible, immutable, 
infinite, &c.'' 

The articles of the English Episcopal church declare,'' 
that " there is but one living and true God, everlasting, 
without body, parts, or passions, &c. 

The Confession of the Reformed churches in the Neth- 
erlands, revised at the Synod of Dort, (A.D. 1618—1619) 
declares, ** We believe that there is one only and simple, 
spiritual Being, which we call God ; and that he is eternal, 
incomprehensible, invisible, immutable, infinite, &c. (See 
Harmony of Confessions.) 

With these agrees the Westminster Confession, appror- 
€d by the general Assembly of Divines in A. D. 1647, 
adopted- by all the Presbyterian churches in Great Britain 
and America, and assented to by a great part of the Con- 
gregational churches in New England. Its words are ]^ 
** There is" but one only living and true God, who is jafir 
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Into tha Creeds of ancient time^, merely as a term whicii 
would esqpress the disagreement of Christians in general, 
with the reputed errors qf Sahellius, and others of similar 
sentiments :" and although I certainly did not mean to say, 
that such a use of it was universal^ and without exception^ as 
I well knew the phrase had heen variously and loosely 
used by some of the Fathers ; yet I prefer to remove the 
ambiguity of the phrase, by a limitation, which, so far as I 
have been able to examine, seems more accurately to cor- 
respond with the state of the case* My belief is^ that the 
leading and most iniluential Fathers and Councils of anti- 
quity did use person^ as I have now stated. 

As the text stood, in former editions of this work^ it would 
appear, as if t meant to say that the Nicene Fathers, in 
their Symbol, had used the word person^ in the sense al* 
ieged. This however, I did not then mean to say ; although 
it will appear on examination, perhaps, that I might have 
safely said it. i admit that my expression is of a dubious 
nature ; or even that it will convey the sense, which the Re- 
viewer has given to it. 1 meant to say, that the Fathers 
who belonged to the Nicene Council, the divines of that 
age, in their writings, used the word person^ to designate a 
distinction in the Godhead, in opposition to the opinions of 
SabelUus, and others of like sentiments with him. 

The Reviewer, however, in the Christian Disciple, in 
admonishing me of an error, in respect to this, has, perhaps, 
himself fallen into one. He says, that the Nicene Creed 
contains neither the word C^oTTttTti nor x^ecatn-ev ; where- 
as, if he had read the Creed four or five lines beyond 
what I have quoted, he would have found it anathematiz- 
ing those, '^ who afiirm that the Son is of a different hypo- 
iUuis {^^•TTXTgt>i) from the Father." The sense of eJ^r*. 
9^»Tif here, however, some may incline to think, is not tliat 
o£ person^ but of iubstance simply. But Basil, and in like 
manner Bishojp Bull, have contended, perhaps triumphant- 
ly, for the meaning of person. Bull. 0pp. p. 114, &c. 

The only/juestion of any importance, at issue on the 
present topic, is ; Did the ancient Fathers use the word 
penon^ in respect to the Godhead, to designate beings so 

Stinct, as to have only a specific unity^ ps the Reviewer, 
er Whitlw and others, has asserted ; or did they n?e it 
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After the Sabellian opinions were propagated in the 
Church, many of the Greek Fathers maintained, in opposi- 
tion to them, that there were three hypostases in the God- 
head. Contentions soon arose ahout this phraseology, be- 
cause it was deemed, by some, to imply too much. These 
contentions were in some measure composed, however, by 
the Synod of Alexandria,(A. D. 362.) at which Athanasius 
was present, who decided that " any one was at liberty, to 
aver that there was but one hypostasis in the Godhead, 
provided the threefold distinction therein was preserved, 
or to maintain three hypostases, provided that only one 
substance was meant. (Hardouin, Tom. I. 734.) 

About this time, in order to avoid the ambiguity of hy- 
postasis, the Greeks began to substitute ^(•o-ivxot, person^ 
in imitation of the Latin persona^ which was used ia the 
western Churches. The classical use of both the Greek and 
Latin word, is indeed quite different from the ecclesiastical 
one. But wf •r*>»'»f and persona evidently assumed a tech- 
nical use, in the Churches. After the Synod of Alexandria, 
the Greek Church used both u^oa-Tcto-tq and w^ao-fturdf, in 
the same sense ^ as did the Latins persona and hypostasis^ in 
respect to the subject ;n question. 

It remains now, after having given this sketch of the his- 
tory of cJw-dff-rao-/^ and ?r^«er*>flr«f in the Greek Church, and 
persona and hypostasis in the Latin, to shew that a distinction 
in the Godhead was designated by them, which was deem- 
ed consistent with numerical unity of substance and attri- 
butes, and was not intended to designate person^ in such a 
sense as admitted only specific unity. 

It will of course be seen, that this question does not re- 
gard the use of utf^ttxti^^ in the classic sense of svhstancey 
t>r essence^ a sense which some of the Fathers gave to it, 
when they affirmed that there could be but one hypostasis 
in- the Godhead ; but the use of hypostasis to designate 
person or distinction in the Godhead. In a word, when the* 
Greek Fathers use hypostasis or w^9T&t*6v for a distinction 
in the Godhead, or the Latins persona or hypostasis^ in the 
«ame, ^y; do' they use them, so that we must fairly under- • 
stand them, as admitting a numerical unity of essence and 
attributes, or only a specijic unity of the Godhead ? 

That a uniformity among the Fathers, in the use of these 

3 
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To ascertain in ev6ry case the exact meaning of words, in 
a writer who uses them so carelessly, (sometimes to ap- 
pearance inconsistently,) as Origen does, would be a task 
difficult indeed to be performed. That he believed in the 
' doctrine of the eternal generation and divinity of the Son, 
can scarcely he douhted, when the various assertions which 
he has made, on this subject, are compared together. (See 
Bulli opp. pp. 103, &c.) That the three hypostases^ 
which he predicates of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
do not imply person* in the sense of the word, which is now 
common, may be inferred probably from what he says of 
the indivisibility of the divine natiire. " God," he saya( 
*' is altogether incorruptible, and simple, and composite, not 
<iwm6Ze." (Lib. iv. cont. Cels. p. 169.) Again, " The on- 
ly begotten, God our Saviour, the only begotten of the 
Father, is Son by nature, not by adoption. He is born of 
the mind of the Father, as the will of the mind. For the 
divine nature is not divisible^ i. e. of the anbegotten Father, 
that we should think the Son is begotten by any division^ or di- 
minution of his substance. (Lib. 2, in Johan. as cited by 
Pamphilus in Apolog.) 

While Origen, therefore, maintains the doctrine of three 
hypostases, or persons, he does it in such a sense, as con- 
si9ts with the indivisibility, i. e. the numerical unity of the 
Godhead. But to explain, or to justify all his speculations 
about the generation of the Son, is what I shall by no means 
attempt. 

Cyprian, cotemporary with Origen, has little in his wri- 
tings, which concerns the present question. In his letter 
to Jubaianus, however, after mentioning the Father, Christ, 
and the Holy Spirit, he says, " These three are one ;" and 
he afterwards speaks, of Christ's " commandiiig to baptize 
into the full and one (adunata) Trinity." 

Lactantius, (about A. D. 300) speaking of the Father and 
Son, says, " To each belongs one minjd, one spirit, one mb^ 
stance, (Lib. 4. c. 49.) 
..The testimonies of the Antenicene Fathers, to the eter^ 
nity of the Son, may be seen in the works of bishop Bul]|< 
above referred to ; but as they have not a determinate 
bearing upon the point in question, I pass them over. 

Oautting; the minor Fathers, let us come to the Nicene 
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fess and' preach.'^ (Biblioth. max. Pat. Tom. iii. p. 349.) 
Athanasius, stating the reason why this Coancil rejected the 
word ifM»v9'tH^ says, that ^^ Paul of Samosata affirmed, that 
if Christ were consubgtarUial with the Father, then it ne<^ 
cessarily followed, that there were three substances; one 
prior, and two posterior, derived from^ it. To avoid this 
Sophism,^^ adds Athanasius, ^' those Fathers very properly 
said that Christ was not consubstantial ;^' i.e. that the Father 
did not hold such a relation to the Son, as Paul supposed. 
(Athanas. 0pp. T. I. p. 919.) A similar account of the re- 
jection of cmisubstantial by this Council, is given by Basil. 
Opp, T. iii, Epist. ccc 

After all, however, it would seem that the ancient and 
modem writers, in their discussion of this subject, have 
mistaken[the meaning of the Council of Antioch ; and that 
they merely denied that Christ kutcc Ttt^xtt^ as to his human 
nature^ was consubstantial with the Father. (See Doed. 
Inst. Vol. i. §• 115. c. and J. W. Feverlein, de Concil. Aar 
tioc. there cited.) 

Neither Athanasius, nor Basil, two of the most zealous 
and able defender of the doctrine of the Trmity among 
all the ancient Fathers, intimate, so far as I have been able 
to learn, the least suspicion, that the Council at Antioch 
were Unitarians. It is very clear, from the passage above 
ftited, that this Council believed in the divinity of Christ. 
And since these Fathers lived so near the time, when the 
Council in question was held, and were so jealous as well 
as earnest, on the subject of Christ's divinity, it scarcely 
admits of a doubt, that the conclusion of the Reviewer, in 
regard to the sentiments of this Council, is erroneous. 

Thus much for cfioovcrioi^ before the Council of Nicfi. 
In the Symbol, which they drew up, the word was insert- 
ed, after much discussion and consideration. Many mem- 
bers of the Council were afraid, that the same use might 
be made of it, which Paul of Samosata had made. It was 
not until ^^ after many questions and answers, and accurate 
investiga{ion of the meaning of the term,'^ says Eusebius^ 
in writing an account of the Nicene Creed to his Church, 
".that it was admitted. Those who defended it," he 
l^oes on to say, ^^ averred that it signified, that the §on was 
of the substance of the Father, but not a part^ (or divisk)n.^ 

3* 
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coiitbuuds the peFSons, and takes aw ay their appropriate 
qualities ; nor the blasphemy of the Eunomians, Arians, and 
opposers of the Holy Spirit prevail, which destroys the sub* 
stance, and nature, and divinity of the uncreated, consub-' 
stanttal, and coetemal Trinity, by introducing a posterior 
nature, of a different substance, and created.^' {Theodoreti. 
Ecc. Hist. L, V. c. 9.) 

What, in the Creed, is expressed by cofisubstaniial^ they 
have here called ^^ one {fMn^) divinity, power and sub- 
stance, of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost;" which is a 
direct, and (as it appears to me) unequivocal assertion of 
numerical unity^ and has so been understood, so far as I 
have learned, in all succeeding ages of the church. It 
cannot admit of a doubt, I think, that they aimed to ex- 
press the «iiM«vr(«y of the Nicene Fathers, by the f*tmt 
6VTtcti of their Epistle, and if so, then it is clear, that 
they interpret the Nicene Creed, as teaching numerical 
unity of substance, divinity, and power, i. e. substance and 
attributes, in the Godhead. 

In this ecumenical Council, were 150 orthodox bishops 
assembled, besides a number, who were attached to the 
sentiments of Macedonius. It is generally conceded, that 
their decision gave an establishment, and a uniformity to 
the Christian faith, about the doctrine of the Trinity, which 
remain^ even to the present time, among the generality of 
Christians. This decision was so short a period after the 
Nicene Council, that some bishops present at Nice, might 
b^, and probably were, still living, and not improbably, 
present at Constantinople. At any rate, the Fathers of the 
Council of Constantinople can hardly be supposed to be 
ignorant, of what the Nicene Council meant to express, by 

That the great body of Catholics and Protestants have 
maintained the nuinerical unity of the Godhead, will not, I 
suppose, be called in question. As little can it be called 
in question, that the great body of them have supposed, 
that the Council of Nice meant to assert it. This Dr. 
Mttnscher concedes, in his very able attempt to shew, that 
the Nicene Fathers, meant to assert nothing there than 
a specific unity of the Godhead. (Untersuch. Uber den Sinn 
der Nic. Glaub.) Very few of the older Theok>giaD$, in 
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(lijlicultj. But since it has long been in common use, it is 
diihcult, pertiaps inexpedient or even impossible, altogeth- 
er to reject it. If it must be retained, I readily concede 
that the use of it ought to be so explained and guarded, as 
not to lead Christians into erroneous ideas of the -nature of 
God. Nor can I sujjpose, that the great body of Chri^tian8 
have such ideas, or imderstand it to mean that, which you 
attribute to us as beUeving. Then surely it is not the best 
mode of convincing your opponents, to take the word in a 
sense so different from that in which they understand it, and 
proceed to charge them with absurdities, consequent upon 
the language of their creed. It has always been a conceded 
point, that in the statement of difficult subjects, or the discus- 
sion of them, terms might be used in a sense somewhat dif- 
ferent from their ordinary import. And what can declare 
in a plainer manner, that Trinitarians do use the word pev 
son in this Way, as applied to the divine Being, than the 
agreement among them that God is numerically one^ in es- 
sence and in attributes ? 

It might have been justly expected, likewise, that be* 
fore they were charged with sentiments, which subvert the 
divine Unity, the meaning of the word person^ in the ancient 
records which describe its introduction into the technical 
language of the Church, should have been carefully inves- 
tigated. One of your rules of exegesis, to which 1 have 
with all my heart assented, demands that " every word . . . 
should be modified and explained, according to the subject 
which is discussed, according to the purposes, feelings, cir- 
cumstances and principles of the writer. " Do us the jus- 
' tice to apply this law of interpretation to our language, 
and the dispute between us about the meaning of the word 
person^ is forever at an end. 

What then, you doubtless will ask, is that distinction in 
the Godhead, which the word person is meant to designate ? 
I answer without hesitation, that I do not know. The fact 
that a (Ustinction exists, is what we aver ; the definition of 
that distinction is what I shall by no means attempt. By 
what shall I, or can I define it ? What simile drawn from 
created objects, which are necessarily derived and depen- 
dent, can illustrate the mode of existence in that Being, 
who is underived, independent, unchangeable, infiinite. 
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two natures, I admit that it is an apparent inconsistency 
ID the use of lauguag:e ; and cannot but wish, that it hud 
not, originaDy, been adopted. IStill, it is capable of Si^me 
explanation. In the first case, person siinply dcei«,^utes 
the idea, that there is; some rtal distinction in the Godhead, 
in <>pppsition to the opiui^n tiiat it is merely uominaL lu 
Uie aecondf it designates Christ as he appears to us in the 
New Testament, clothed with a human body, and yet act- 
ings {as we jsupposc,) not only as possessing the attributes 
of • mau^.but a* also posscsf^ing divine power. We see the 
attributes of human nature, in such intimate conjunction 
with. those of the dirine, that we cannot separate the 
agents ; at least, we know not where to draw the line of 
separation, because we do not know the manner in which 
the union is effected, or continued. We speak therefore . 
of one penon — i. e. one agent. And when we say that the 
two natures of Christ are united in one person, we mean to 
say that Divinity and humanity are brought into such a 
Connexion in this case, that we cannot separate them, so 
as to make two entirely distinct and separate agents. 

The present generation of Trinitarians, however, do 
not feel responsible for the introduction of such technicnl 
ternfts, in senses so diverse from the common ideas attacli- 
ed to them. They merely take them as they find them. 
For my owb part, 1 have no attachment to them ; I think 
them injudiciously chosen, and heartily wish they were by 
general consent entirely exploded. They serve, perhaps, 
in most cases, pdncipally to keep up the form of words 
without definite ideas ; and 1 fear, they have been the oc- 
casion of many disputes in the Church. The thitigs^ which 
are aimed at by these terms, I would strennously retain ; 
because 1 believe in the divine origin and authority of the 
Bible, and that its language, fairly interpreted, does incul- 
cate thcBse things. And candor, on your part, will certain- 
ly admit, tkat things only are worth any dispute. Logom- 
achy is too triflii^ for a lover of troth. 
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from many sources, to throw light upon the meaning oi 
words and sentences. From a knowledge cf the geognipI*y 
of any country, of its climate, soil, productions, nioun- 
tains, riyers, and other natural ohjects, as well as ot' the 
Dianners, customs, laws, history, ^c. of its inhabitant!*, I oruiy 
obtain assistance to explain its language, and must obtain 
iiL if 1 mean to make out a satisfactory interpretation. liut 
-I can never dispense with the laws of grammatical analy- 
sis. These laws are rindicated by the simple fact, that 
every writer wishes and expects to be understood by his 
cotemporaries, ;md therefore may be expected to use lan- 
guage as they do. We presume this of the Sacrid Wri- 
ters; and therefore apply to their productions, as to those 
of classic authors, the common rules of grammatical inter^ 
prctation. 

Admitting these rules to be the best and surest guide to 
the meaning of language, we cannot sujiorsede them, by 
supfHuing^ or conjecturing peculiarities in a writer. It is 
enlj when these peculiarities are proved, or, at least, ren- 
dered probable, that they can be admitted to influence our 
interpretation of any passage. Without such proof, we 
eamiot violate the obvious principles of gmmmntical inter- 
iHretatioti^ for the sake of vindicating from inccnsistency, 
abeurdity, or contradictian, tiny author, even a Scriptural 
one. 

I niTist here explain myself, however, in order to prevent 
fliistlike in regard to my meaning. The Scriptures cer- 
tainly stand on di^erent ground, from that on which any 
other book rests, on account of their claim to be received 
His a Revelation from God. What other book can plead 
well authenticated miracles, for its support ; or can pro^ 
dace declarations 6f a prophetic nature, that have been ful- 
filled ; or can glory in such an exhibition of the principles 
of piety and virtue — of love to God, and of benevolence and 
beneficence to men? Just in proportion then, as these evi- 
dences influence my mind to believe that the Bible isofdi- 
vine origin, m the same proportion it becomes unprobable to 
me, that this Bible contains absurdities, errors orconlrndic- 
tions. When any apparent error or contradiction attracts* 
my attention, 1 hesitate to pronounce it such as it apprar;* 
to be. My reason for so doing is, the streng-th of thf3 t\i 
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hands ;^' it is aa expression plainly of similur import to the 
one just examined, and signilies the creation of the heav- 
ens. Thus, Ps. viii. 4, 6 ; '* When 1 consider the heavens, 
Me work of thy hands ;" which is parallel with, " The 
moon and stars which thou hiist ordained,^' (Septuagint, 
eHfuXt^Teti.) So ia verse 6th, '' And hast placed him over 
tJie worJzs of thy hands ; all things hast thou p'Jt under hisi 
f^ei ;" i. e. placed him overthe creation. 

To prove that the phrase to create the heavens and the 
earthy means to create all things, it is necessary only to 
consult Gen. i, 1. Ex. xx. 11. xxxi. 17. Neh. ix. 6. Ps. 
cxxi. 2. cxxiv. 8. cxxxiv. 3, and other like passages, which 
ft CoDCordunce will supply. 

It will be remembered, that the passage in question, * 
(Heb. i. 10 — 12,) is a quotation from the Old Testament ; 
and that to quote the language of the Old Testament, 
therefore, in order to explain it, is peculiarly appropriate 
and necessary. 

Would any one, now, unembarrassed by peculiarity of 
sjfstem, ever suspect that Christ^s founding the earth, and 
ike heavens being the works of his hands, could mean any 
thing less than the creation of the TJuiyerse ? Yet we 
have been told, by some distinguished Unitarians, that the 
heavens mean the Christian state or dispensation, and the 
earth the Jewish one. 

"But first, this is against usage, either in the Old or New 
Testament ; there being nothing to support such a sense 
of it. Isaiah indeed speaks of creating a n^w heaven, and 
a WEW earth, (Ixv. 17 $) and of planting the heavens and the 
eatth, (li. 16.) in a moral sense, i. e. making a moral change 
or creation. But then the language itself, in the lirst case, 
indicates, that the old creation is not meant ; and in the 
second case, the context makes it as clear, what kind of 
heaven and earth Is to be planted or established, and what 
the planting of them means, viz. the Jewish church and 
state is to be renewed and established. The meaning then 
assigned by some Unitarians to the passage in licb. i. is a- 
gaintt the plain and p^erpetual mn^n of the Scriptures, iii 
regard to such expressions, when they occur in an unlimited 
fofin^^ they d« in the passage under, examination. 

JSfMndly ; if the Jcwi«h and the Christian stales are here 
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Yoo repeat also the aitertion here, '< that in two or three passtiges, 
the title (of God) may be ,^iveo him, (Chriat ;) bat in everv case it 
is given in connexions and under circomstances, which ioipgr that it 
41 Bo| to be received in its highest ar^d most hteral sense.^' 

But in no single instance, have jou noticed the ^' connexions & cir- 
cumstances,'' in which- the appellation God is bestowed on Christ. 
Can you reasonably expect your thinking readers will take this 
assertion *upon credit? Are you not bound to prove to these same 
readers, bi; the Scriptures^ interpreted according to the universal laws 
tj/ explaining human language^ thai the New Testament writers 
have not ascribed to Christ creativc )90u;er, omniseitnee^ omnipo^ 
tence^ omnipresence^ divine worship^ divine honours^ and eternal ext>- 
tence ? What are names in tliis dispute ? Show that these attributes 
are not ascribed to Christ, and you make us Unitarians at once. 
You ought not to take the advantage of representing our^rguments a« 
coMittmg in that on which we do oot place reliancet & tbea intimate 
to your readers, ^^ This i» all whicli Trinitarians have to allege in 
tl^r own favour." Dispute can never be terminated in this way. 
Meet fairly and openly the points in debate. Many of your readejn 
are certainly too intelligent, and too conscientious to be satistied 
with any other course. Any other doep not become your high chsi^-. 
acter and distinguished tc^lepts. 



LETTER IV. 

Reverend and Dear Sir, 

In my last Letter, 1 endeavoured to ofi'er reasons, why I 
|>ftlieve that Christ is truly dimne. You will very naturals 
ly expect me, to take some notice of those texts, on which 
you would specially rely, to prove his inferiority to the Fa-? 
ther. This I myist do ; hut in as summary a manner as pos- 
sible. NoJ; because it would not 'be easy to say much, 
even (pore easy than to write brietly, and yet with perspi- 
cuity ; but because there would be danger of protracting 
the subject, and tiring the patience of both writer & reader. 

Let me begin then, by stating certain things, v.iiich are 
intimately connected with the subject in question. While 
I believe that Christ is truly divine, I believe that he is as 
truly huinan ; that he was a real man, and lived, acted, suf- 
fered, and died as a man. He resembled however, man 
in bis primitive state, i. e. Adam, as he came out of the 
hands of his Maker. He was pure and sinless. But ho 
possessed all the feclingSj and all the iqpocent infinuitiei 
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iodaced by party feeling, or erroneous philosopliy, reject 
the testimony which he has g^yen ; the mistake must be 
tremendous in its consequences ; the rejection will justly 
incur the divine displeasure. With all this subject, how- 
ever, fully before me, I do not hesitate: I cannot doubt re- 
specting it When 1 behold the glory of the Saviour, as 
revealed in the gospel, 1 am constrained to cry out with 
the believing apostle; "My Lord and my God!" And 
when my departing spirit shall quit these mortal scenes, 
and wing its way to the world unknown ; with my latest 
breath 1 desire to pray, as the expiring martyr did, " Lord 
Jesus, receive mt spmrr." 
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